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The Adoration of the Magi 


IN THE MUSEUM Bulletin of March 1958, 
the ‘‘Adoration of the Magi”! by Titian 
(Tiziano Vecellio), c. 1477-1576, was an- 
nounced and illustrated as a purchase that 
year from the Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Marlatt Fund. This large canvas, long in 
the collection of Mr. Arthur Sachs, has 
been exhibited often, and was in Cleve- 
land throughout the summer of 1936 as a 
loan for the Twentieth Anniversary Ex- 
hibition of the Museum in connection 
with the Great Lakes Exposition. 

An important late work, painted in the 
rapid, thin manner of Titian’s style toward 
the end of his life, it is cool and silvery in 
its color scheme, with predominant blues, 
and appears to be left deliberately in an 
unfinished condition. It accords with the 
almost impressionistic sketchlike charac- 
ter of various pictures of his later phase 
with brisk and decisive drawing. 

The asymmetrical composition is cen- 
tered at the extreme left with the Madonna 
clothed in a cerulean blue garment, lean- 
ing slightly forward with the Christ Child 


seated in her lap. Behind them stands an 
elderly Joseph leaning on a staff. The 
boards of a platform, upon which the 
Holy Family are placed, slope toward the 
lower edge of the canvas, giving the effect 
of being seen slightly from above. Over- 
head are the rafters of a lean-to barn with 
an open loft, beyond which are silhouet- 
ted the heads of camels passing a hillside 
with palm trees against an evening sky. 
The loft roof is supported by a beam diag- 
onally across two square wooden posts; 
beneath this shelter, the three Magi are as- 
sembled before the Madonna and Child, 
one kneeling, two standing, assisted by 
seven attendants, who care for the assort- 
ed mules and horses. The white horse to 
the front appears to be pawing the ground, 
or with lowered head possibly indicating 
obeisance to the Child. In the right lower 
corner is a bale and staff, and in the mid- 
dle right a portrait suggestive of Titian 
himself, though at this period of paint- 
ing in Titian’s life too young to be a cur- 
rent likeness. The genre subject of the 
small dog which Titian used frequently in 
his painting is found here in the lower cen- 


ter foreground. : 
Vasari mentions the subject of this pic- ‘é 
ture, which he saw in Titian’s studio in 
Venice, as follows: “In a picture three 
braccia high and four broad Titian paint- 
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Figure 1. Adoration of the Magi. 

Oil on canvas / 56 x 89% inches 

TITIAN (Tiziano Vecellio) 

Italian, Venetian School, c. 1477-1576 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund 
57.150. 
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ed the Infant Christ in the arms of the 
Virgin, and receiving the adoration of the 
Magi. The work comprises numerous fig- 
ures one braccia high and is a very good 
one, as is another which he copied himself 
from this and gave to the ‘old Cardinal of 
Ferrara.’’”? 

There exist six or seven versions of this 
subject, mostly copies with slight varia- 
tions and closely related although differ- 
ent in size and small details. As a result 
there is a variance of opinion among art 
historians, and it is difficult to relate any 
of these definitely to the two recorded by 
Vasari. The early history of all the ver- 
sions is obscure, and no documentary evi- 
dence exists, save a letter? of Titian con- 
cerning the arrival of one version sent to 
Philip II, his patron, dated April 2, 1561. 
Of the four principal versions, that in Am- 
brosiana, Milan, is probably the one re- 
ferred to as belonging to the “told Cardi- 
nal of Ferrara.”’ A second is in the Prado, 
Madrid, now called School of Titian, a 
third is in the Escorial, and a fourth is the 
present example in Cleveland. There are 
three additional versions mentioned by 
Bryson Burroughs! which have generally 
been considered copies: one in the Belve- 
dere, Vienna, one in S. Stephano, Belluno, 
also a copy; and one in a European pri- 
vate collection in Vienna. The version in 
the Ambrosiana is smaller in size and dif- 
fers markedly in the treatment of details 
of faces and costumes. It has a totally dif- 
ferent color scheme and landscape setting. 
The second example in the Prado, once 
thought to be the original, was first called 
a copy by Morelli® and assigned by him to 
Polidoro Lanzani (1515 ?— 1565). In every 
respect it is inferior in execution, and is 
now labelled a school piece. The third ver- 


sion in the Iglesia Vieja of the Escorial is 
closest in most respects to the Cleveland 
picture. The fact that it is very dark from 
dirt and overpaint, and in a difficult posi- 
tion to see, and with only indifferent pho- 
tographs for comparison, makes it hard 
to determine if it could be the second ver- 
sion mentioned by Vasari or a copy. 

The appearance of fleur-de-lis on the 
saddle bags of the white horse and the 
mule directly behind him and intertwined 
crescent moons on the horse’s harness, 
only faintly discernible in the Cleveland 
picture (but also on the Escorial version) 
as insignia of Henry II of France and Di- 
ane de Poitiers, his mistress, has led some 
writers to think that the picture was a def- 
inite commission from the French King. 
Because Vasari refers to a replica painted 
for the ‘told Cardinal of Ferrara,’ A. L. 
Mayer, Georg Gronau, Freiherr Detlev 
von Hadeln, and Lionello Venturi con- 
sider he implies that the cardinal’s influ- 
ence and contacts with the French court 
brought Titian the order for a picture. The 
Ambrosiana version of the subject actual- 
ly belonged to the Cardinal Ercole d’Este 
of Ferrara, and later passed to Cardinal 
Borromeo whose pictures were eventually 
bequeathed to the Ambrosiana. Though 
various authorities accept the French con- 
nection, and Burroughs also makes a very 
plausible case for it, there is no evidence to 
substantiate any contact between Titian 
and the French court. Whatever are the 
unexplained circumstances underlying the 
insignia, the Cleveland picture was un- 
doubtedly made solely for Philip II. 

The Cleveland picture first appears in a 
recorded provenience in 1810 in the sales- 
room of the Walsh-Porter Sale described 
in the catalogue as having belonged to 
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Figure 2. A detail, portrait of Philip II, from Adoration of the Magi. 


Charles I and as having been presented to 
him from the Spanish court. It is also stat- 
ed erroneously that the figure of the first 
Magus is probably a portrait of Charles 
V. There is no extant listing of this pic- 
ture in the collection of Charles I as claim- 
ed in this catalogue nor any proof that it 
was a gift to him of the Spanish King, 
Philip IV. The first Magus in the costume 
of the Spanish court of the mid-sixteenth 
century is unquestionably a portrait of 
Philip II, for whom Titian painted the 
work, and not his father the Emperor 
Charles V, who by 1558-60 had already 
retired to Estremadura (Figure 2). 

In 1826 at the second Walsh-Porter sale, 
this Adoration was sold to the poet and 
famous collector Samuel Rogers and later 
passed into the possession of Hugh A. 
Munro of Novar. In its earlier history in 
the nineteenth century, the picture was 
highly thought of, and later fell into obliv- 
ion, so much so as to have been listed by 
Waagen! in 1854 as the work of Francesco 
Bassano. At that time it was owned by 
Samuel Rogers’ sister and was called G. 
Bassano at the sale of her pictures in 1856, 


and referred to as having belonged to Ben- 
jamin West. No record in either of the 
sales of West's collection in 1820 or 1824 
mentions a picture answering the descrip- 
tion. During the course of these various 
ownerships the picture was cleaned, re- 
sulting in the removal of varnish and re- 
paint. What exists today is the work of 
Titian himself in the vigorous and rapid 
sureness of his later years. 

Julius Held points to the fact that van 
Dyck drew the white horse in “‘one of the 
most beautiful pages of his Chatsworth 
sketchbook, where it is indeed inscribed 
with the word ‘Titian,’ ’’? indicating that 
van Dyck would have seen one of the ver- 
sions of the picture. It is of further note 
that Fischel suggests Titian himself stud- 
ied the pose of the horse from the antique, 
and Held points out the most likely exam- 
ple of sculpture as being the horse in a 
similar pose attached to Selene’s chariot 
in a sarcophagus illustrating the myth of 
Endymion. A characteristic example, pos- 
sibly the very one Titian had studied, was 
later embodied in the fagade of the Casino 
Rospigliosi built in 16078 (Figure 3). 
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Figure 3. A detail from Adoration of the Magi (center) is compared (left) with Endymion 
Sarcophagus | Rome, Palazzo Rospigliosi / (Carl Robert, Die Antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs, I, 
Berlin, 1897, pl. XII, no. 39) and (right) with Drawing of Horses | SiR ANTHONY VAN DYKE 
Flemish, 1599-1641 / Chatsworth House, Sketchbook. 


Bernard Berenson first considered the 
painting for the Prado as the original ver- 
sion of the Adoration, and subsequently 
changed his opinion to the Cleveland pic- 
ture, the only example listed in his latest 
check-lists as Titian.? Wilhelm Suida in 
1933 stated that the Escorial version, 
which needed further study, was the finest 
and that the Sachs-Cleveland painting was 
‘“*broadly and loosely painted, much less 
colorful than the other copies and in gen- 
eral rather unlike Titian.’”!° Tietze! in 
both editions of his monograph listed the 
Prado canvas first with the second vari- 
ant the Cleveland-Sachs version, dating 
the picture about 1559. A. L. Mayer,!? Dr. 
Georg Gronau,'* Freiherr Detlev von 
Hadeln," and Lionello Venturi!® consider- 
ed the Cleveland-Sachs painting the only 
original of about 1560 in date, and the 
picture seen by Vasari. 

Titian lived and worked in Venice the 
greater part of his life, yet a compara- 
tively limited number of his works are to 
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be seen there today. His numerous pa- 
trons included a roster of the greatest per- 
sonalities of his time, and none of them 
more continuing in their persistent inter- 
est than Philip II and his father the Em- 
peror Charles V. The royal commands of 
the latter took Titian to Augsburg where 
he painted portraits of both, notably the 
equestrian portrait of the Emperor at the 
battle of Muhtberg, and the standing por- 
traits of Philip in the Prado. Titian’s pic- 
tures travelled far and wide during his own 
lifetime, and the continued royal patron- 
age accounted for the numbers of his 
works in Madrid and Vienna. Except for 
specific altarpieces, or commissions in 
North Italy, including Venice, the great- 
est group is in Florence. Those in London 
and Paris came directly or through Span- 
ish connections, or in the seventeenth cen- 
tury were brought directly from Mantua 
and Ferrara. 

The Renaissance came late to Venice, 
where it had its final flowering in the work 
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of Titian. He inherited the idyll of fifteenth 
century Florence, and in his youth re- 
ceived with Giorgione the final essence of 
it. But the climate changed, and Titian grew 
up with the sobering influence of the six- 
teenth century. Loss of freedom of 
thought and humanism was occasioned 
by the domination of Spanish rule sup- 
ported by the papacy and the inquisition, 
which drove all free thought and scholar- 
ship to the haven in Venice. The early Ti- 
tian was a vibrant youth, interested in the 
glowing paganism of the Renaissance, full 
of bright, romantic and joyous flair. The 
painting of the later Titian became more 
sober with subdued colors and silvery ton- 
alities. This enhanced his dignity and 
breadth, his serenity and stature—in the 
terms of Berenson “the only painter who 
expressed nearly all of the Renaissance 
that could find expression in painting.’’!® 
To this breadth and serenity belongs this 
Adoration. HENRY S. FRANCIS 

Curator of Paintings and Prints 


Reproduced by kind permission of 
The Trustees of The British Museum. 


157.150 Oil on canvas, 56 x 89% inches. Ex- 
Coll.: Walsh-Porter (Sale: Christie, Manson 
and Woods, April 14, 1810, no. 38); Samuel 
Rogers, 1856; Hugh A. Munro, Novar, 1878; 
Butler Johnstone; William Graham, 1886; 
Ralph Brocklebank (Sale, Christie, Manson 
and Woods, July 7, 1922, no. 112); Arthur 
Sachs, New York and Paris. Exh.: Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
1930-; A Century of Progress Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, 1933, no. 138, pl. XX; Landscape 
Paintings, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, 1934, cat. no. 4; C.M.A. 20th An- 
niv. Exh., 1936, no. 180, pl. XXXI; Master- 
pieces of Art, New York World’s Fair, 1939, 
no. 385; Four Centuries of Venetian Painting, 
The Toledo Museum of Art, March, 1940, no. 
60, pl. 60; Exhibition of the collection of Ar- 
thur Sachs, Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., 1946; Masterpieces of 
Religious Art, The Art Institute of Chicago, 
1954, cat. p. 28, repr. p. 29; The Venetian Tradi- 
tion, C.M.A., 1956, no. 51, pl. XIII. 

? Giorgio Vasari, Della Vite de’ Pittore, (Bologna, 
1647), Parte III, 228. 

5 See J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, Life and 
Times of Titian, 11 (London, 1881), 519-520. 

‘ Bryson Burroughs, “‘Titian’s Adoration of the 
Kings: An Important Loan,’’ Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin,X XV (December, 1930), 
268. 

5 This information was supplied by Julius Bohler. 

®° G. F. Waagen, Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
Ii (London, 1854), 267. 

7 Julius S. Held, ‘**Le Roi 4 la Chasse,’” Art Bul- 
letin, XL (June, 1958), 146. 

5 Ibid., 146. See Carl Robert, Die Antiken Sar- 
kophag- Reliefs, 11 (Berlin, 1897), pls. XII, XIV. 

° Bernard Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Ren- 
aissance, 1: The Venetian School, (London, 
1957), 194. 

Wilhelm Suida, Tizian, (Zurich, Leipzig, 1933), 
137. 

"Hans Tietze, Tizian, Leben und Werk, (Vienna, 
1936), 234; Titian, (London, Vienna, 1937), 336, 
no. 257. 

"Expertise from A. L. Mayer (no date). 

Expertise by Dr. Georg Gronau, dated March 
28, 1958. 

“Letter from Freiherr Detlev von Hadeln (no 
date). 

SLionello Venturi, Pitture Italiane in America, 
(Milan, 1931), pl. CCCLXXXVI. 

‘Bernard Berenson, Venetian Painters of the Ren- 
aissance, (New York, 1907), 48. 
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The Tiger and Dragon Screens by Sesson 


IF SHUBUN (c.1390-c.1464) and his pupil 
Sessht (1420-1506) represent the morning 
and noon of Japanese monochrome paint- 
ing in Chinese style, then Sesson (c.1504- 
c.1589) is its afternoon before the onset 
of the rule-bound night of the Kano 
school in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. While other early masters may 
have painted individual pictures of great 
beauty and influence, only the allitera- 
tive three produced coherent and major 
bodies of work. Being the last of the three, 
it is only logical that Sesson’s style should 
be the most extreme, a manner that is the 
most Japanese in the sense that it com- 
bines awesome technical dexterity with an 
especially developed decorative approach 
and yet has a clearly defined individual 
flavor. 
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To previously published but little 
known masterpieces by Shubun and Ses- 
shu acquired by the Museum! can be add- 
ed a justly famous one by Sesson—the Ti- 
ger and Dragon Screens from the Mitsui 
Collection, purchased through the J. H. 
Wade Fund? (Figures 1 and 3). 

The few basic materials about Sesson’s 
life have been well known only since 1933.’ 
Unlike Shiibun and Sessht, he was an out- 
lander living in the relatively remote 
Northern provinces of Hitachi and Iwa- 
shiro between present day TOkyo and Sen- 
dai. Perhaps his “‘provinciality’’ was a ma- 
jor source of strength, allowing him to de- 
velop his own manner without reference 


Figure 2. A detail from Tiger. 


to the numerous and quite uncreative art- 
ists at work in the home provinces around 
the capital, KyGto. He was born about 
1504 in Ota (Hitachi) and was evidently 
there until at least 1546 when he was re- 
corded as active in Aidzu (Iwashiro). In 
1542 he is believed to have written a short 
treatise on painting, about which more 
later. In 1546 he instructed a certain dai- 
myo (lord) Ashina of the Aidzu district in 
the care and handling of scroll paintings, 
the lore of the Kundaikan catalog of Chi- 
nese painting, and perhaps the techniques 
of painting. This may mark the time of his 
first real acceptance as an acknowledged 
master, a guess supported by his subse- 
quent presentation of two sets of copies 
after Chinese paintings to a patron who 
may well have been the same Ashina. A 
few works,‘ sealed Sesson, show a still 
conservative and stiff talent much indebt- 
ed to Sesshtu, among others. In 1550 he 
painted the typically realistic Zen portrait 
of the Priest Iten Shusei.® In 1563 he cop- 
ied the ‘‘flung-ink” (haboku) landscape of 
the Eight Views of Hsiao-hsiang by the art- 
ist Ying Yu-chien, evidencing an expo- 
sure to one of the greatest if most extreme 
and specialized examples of Chinese land- 
scape painting. This was followed by a 
copy in 1564 of the same subject by the 
even more important Chinese priest-paint- 
er, Fa Ch’ang (Mu Ch’i). By 1573 Sesson 
had gone to Tamura (Oshi) where he lived 
the solitary, life of a Zen monk until his 
death. Dated works of 1574, 1584,° and 
15897 bring his career to the age of 86 
years. Probably it did not continue much 
longer. 

There is much confusion and too much 
wishful thinking in filling out the chro- 
nology of his paintings with a remaining 
majority of undated but genuine examples. 
In general it can be said that he moved 
from a conservative, rather hard and pro- 
saic style, to an extremely free, almost rol- 
licking manner, joyfully exaggerated but 
supported by true virtuoso brushwork. 
These qualities are evident, whether in the 
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tiny format of the album leaf The Wind 
Storm or in the large scale of the six-fold 
screen, a format he may well have first 
encountered in any number under daimyo 
patronage after 1546. 

Fortunately the date of the Tiger and 
Dragon screens can be fixed with some 
certainty. They are signed ‘‘Sesson paint- 
and sealed “‘Sesson” (Snow- Village), 
“Shit-kei” (Shi, with the same pronunci- 
ation as one of the components in the 
names of Shtbun and Sesshv; kei, contin- 
uing). The first seal is in the form of a vase, 
the second, a square with rounded corners 
and fine line seal characters. The same 
seals occur on only one dated painting, 
the Iten Shusei of 1550. Since the later 
dated paintings use another set of seals, 
it seems reasonable to date the Cleveland 
pair about that date or perhaps within the 
ten succeeding years since the style of the 
screens is fully developed and distinctive 
Sesson. This manner was already describ- 
ed in principle in his treatise on painting. 
Before acknowledging his debt to Sesshu, 
but adding that he is himself alone, Ses- 
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Figure 4. A detail 
from Tiger. 


son begins with a discussion of ‘tink meth- 
od’’ and says, “Strong ink should come 
first, pale ink follows; among ten brush 
strokes, seven should be in strong ink, 
three in pale ink.”’ This one can see in the 
Tiger and Dragon. Dark tones predomi- 
nate and are forced to the edges of shapes, 
making for a distinctly sharp and height- 
ened impression of space and movement. 
Edges are crinkled or sinuous; there are 
few long sweeping forms except for the 
summary indications of wind and rain- 
storm. Rocks and water are particularly 
singled out for a more decorative treat- 
ment than had occurred before in Japan- 
ese monochrome painting in Chinese style. 

The dragon, bamboo, and tiger, had 
long been a favorite subject of Chinese 
painting in the Sung Dynasty. Works such 
as the Museum’s Tiger and Dragon of the 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century? 
found refuge in the Japanese Zen monas- 
teries and there served as models for centu- 
ries. However, Sesson’s Tiger and Dragon 
screens seem to be the earliest important 
Japanese rendition with little of the Chi- 
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nese flavor left. They influenced numerous 
later painters; and Sesson’s style seems to 
be carried on by the so-called Soga school. 
Sesson’s treatise mentions the tiger and 
dragon category with the traditional ex- 
planation from the Book of Changes—the 
dragon arouses clouds (of water), the tiger 
evokes the wind. But he adds the signifi- 
cant comment, which seems meaningful 
if one studies the Museum’s screens, ‘‘as 
brush transformation from one dot to 
thousands.” The aesthetic magic of the 
painted representation is called forth by 
the comparable capabilities of the tiger 
and dragon. 

For militant lords and warriors, the ti- 
ger and bamboo—fierce, strong, and pli- 


"See, S. E. Lee, “Shin and So,”” CMA Bulletin, 
XLIII (June, 1956), 115-118; “Winter and 
Spring by Shiibun,’’ CMA Bulletin, XLVI (Oc- 
tober, 1959), 173-180. 

? Acc. No. 59.136 and 59.137, H. 67%’ W. 144” 

(each screen extended); ink on paper mounted 

as a pair of six-fold screens; formerly colls.: H. 

Mitsui, C. Satomi. The paintings are in excel- 

lent condition with only minor damages, no re- 

painting except in damages, and have not lost 
their ink tones through washing and remount- 
ing. Published: Nippon Teikoku Bijutsu Ryaku- 
shi (Outline History of Art in the Empire of Ja- 
pan) (Imperial Household Museum, 1908), pl. 

146, pp. 160-161; Tokyo Teishitsu Hakubutsu- 

kan Bijutsu Reppin Shashin Mokuroku (llustrat- 

ed Catalogue of the Imperial Household Muse- 

um) (Tokyo, 1919), No. 2553-2554; Yusaku Im- 

aizumi, Shoga Kotto Sosho (A Connoisseur’s 

Guide to Calligraphy, Painting and Antiquities) 

I, (Tokyo, 1920), 138; Shizuya Fujikake, “Tiger 

and Dragon by Sesson,”’ Kokka, No. 737 (Aug- 

ust, 1953), 224. 

R. Fukui, “‘Sesson Shinron,”’ (New Study on 

Sesson) Suibokuga, XX in the series, /wanami 

Koza: Nippon Bungaka (Tokyo, 1933). The 

chronology used here, as well as the excerpts 

from Sesson’s treatise on painting, are derived 
from this basic study as translated by Wai-kam 

Ho, Assistant Curator of Oriental Art. 

B. litsuka, Nihon-ga Taisei, 1V (Tokyo, 1931- 

34), pl. 1 and 2. 

I. Tanaka, ‘‘Landscapes of the Four Seasons by 

Sesson, “Bijutsu Kenkyit, No. 198 (May, 1958), 

figs. 7 and 8. This article publishes the only 

other major work by Sesson outside of Japan, 
the pair of screens recently acquired by the Art 

Institute of Chicago. 


ant—were admired symbols. The grim- 
humor of the ready tiger opposed to the 
wildly twisting dragon must have remind- 
ed the privileged spectator of now wild 
and then calculating sword play. The tiger 
is the most effective representation of that 
beast by the artist; and the bamboo is at 
the peak of brush-artistry. The dragon has 
only one peer in Sesson’s work, the small 
but remarkably active midget animal in 
the hanging scroll of the immortal Lif 
Tung-pin now in the Yamato Bunka Mu- 
seum.!° Sesson’s dragon is possessed by its 
powers, tense and full of movement before 
the watchfully waiting potential energy of 
the tiger. SHERMAN E. LEE 

Curator of Oriental Art 


® litsuka, op cit., fig. 5: Li Po Looking at a Water- 
fall. 

7 Tanaka, op. cit., p. 4: Eight Views of Hsiao- 
hsiang. 

8 Exhibition of Japanese Painting and Sculpture, 
(Washington, D. C., 1953), pl. 48. 

° 58.427 and 58.428.H. 4834 inches; W. 22 inches 
(each painting); ink on silk, formerly colls.: T. 
Sakai; Tokugawa Shoguns; Ashikaga Shoguns 
Yoshimitsu and Yoshimasa. Sealed Mu Ch’i. 
This important pair is as yet inadequately pub- 
lished (1000 Jahre Chinesische Malerei [Mu- 
nich, 1959], p. 249) but will be presented in the 
CMA Bulletin after the pair returns from cur- 
rent exhibitions at Munich, The Hague, and 
Zurich. 

litsuka, op. cit., fig. 15. 
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Calendar 


APRIL 

1. Friday 7:30 p.m. The Young and the 
Damned (Los Olvidados). A film di- 
rected in Mexico by Luis Bunuel in 1951. 
A savage film about cruelty and poverty 
among the adolescents on the outskirts 
of Mexico City. 

2. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: Duck 
Soup. The best of the Marx Brothers 
comedies. 80 min. 

3. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 15th 

Century Flemish Painting. Martha Car- 
ter. 
4:00 p.m. Mass in B Minor by Bach. St. 
Paul’s Festival Choir, soloists, and mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Walter Blodgett in St. Paul’s 
Church, Cleveland Heights. 

5. Tuesday 2:00 p.m. Film Lecture: Commu- 
nication of Artthrough Nature Films. Ro- 
man Vishniac, A.P.S.A., New York. 

6. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Curator’s Organ 
Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


8. Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: The Rococo as 
a Dream of Happiness. Remy G. 
Saisselin, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


9. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: Ivan- 
hoe. Sir Walter Scott’s tale of adventure 
in medieval Europe. 109 min. 


10. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Make 
Mine Modern. Marguerite Munger. 


5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


13. Wednesday 7:30 p.m. Ninotchka, Ameri- 
can film, directed by Ernst Lubitsch in 
1939. Greta Garbo as the stern Russian 
lady commissar who learns about 
gaiety from a charming Frenchman. 


20. Wednesday 7:30 p.m. Citizen Kane, 
American film, written, directed and 
starred in by Orson Welles in 1941. 
Effective use of film techniques to suggest 
character and psychological meaning. 


23. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: In 
the Sikohote-Alin Mountains and Queti- 
co Park, two outstanding nature films— 
one dealing with a remote mountain area 
of Russia and the other about a Cana- 
dian park along the northern border of 
Minnesota. 80 min. 
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24. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: The 
Treasure Room. Dorothy VanLoozen. 
3:30 p.m. Lecture: Recent Trendsin Mod- 
ern Architecture. Edmund H. Chapman, 
Western Reserve University. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

29. Friday 7:30 p.m. Umberto D., Italian 
film, directed by Vittorio do Sica with 
screen-play by Cesare Zavattini in 1951. 
Sympathetic insight into the loneliness, 
the fear, and the dignity of an old man 
with a dog. 

30. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Red Stallion. A boy’s devotion to a young 
stallion he has found. 80 min. 


MAY 

1. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Buddhist 
Sculpture in India. Martha Carter. 

7. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: A pro- 
gram devoted to cartoons and animated 
films. 

8. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: The May 
Show. Marguerite Munger. 

14. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. A film 
adaptation of Mark Twain’s best book. 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Open free at all times. 
Closed Monday. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during 
lecture season. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


LECTURE 


Dr. Edmund H. Chapman, chairman of the 
Department of Art and Architecture, West- 
ern Reserve University, will discuss contem- 
porary architecture on Sunday, April 24, at 
3:30 p.m. 


Second Annual Festival 
of Contemporary Music 


During the period of the May Show the sec- 
ond annual Festival of Contemporary Mu- 
sic will take place. Programs will occur 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, most of 
them in the Museum. Complete details will 
be published later. 


The Theatre Arts Gallery 


OPENING APRIL 20 


THE DEPARTMENT of Education pre- 
sents its historic theater models and stage 
sets, restored and dramatically lighted, in 
a new installation, and arranged to show 
the development of stage design. These 
models were prepared at the Graduate 
School of Yale University, in 1939, under 
the direction of Professor Elemer Nagy, a 
former associate of Max Reinhardt in Vi- 
enna, and are based on careful research in 
early prints and documents. Along with an 
excellent model of the Globe Theater as 
Shakespeare used it, 1598-1613, which was 
made by Ernest Conklin of Roslyn, Long 
Island, the historic theater models were 
acquired for the Museum by Dr. Thomas 


Munro through a grant from the General 
Education Board, New York. 

The model shown in the photograph rep- 
resents a late medieval pageant wagon 
which has been drawn into the center of a 
town square in Coventry, England, and 
set with decorations and properties. The 
actors on it, showing the Trial of Jesus be- 
fore Pilate, would have been members of 
the Guild of Smiths, because this play re- 
quired metal spikes, tools and pulleys for 
the crucifixion that followed. The play was 
one of a “‘cycle”’ or series of ten plays in the 
Passion of Christ, each onaseparate wagon, 
drawn one by one into the town square 
on Corpus Christi day. 
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